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Feedback on feedback - does it work? 

Oranna Speicher 1 and Sascha Stollhans 2 


Abstract. It is well documented that providing assessment feedback through the 
medium of screencasts is favourably received by students and encourages deeper 
engagement with the feedback given by the language teacher (inter alia Abdous & 
Yoshimura, 2010; Brick & Holmes, 2008; Cann, 2007; Stannard, 2007). In this short 
paper we will report the results of a case study where students moved from passively 
receiving feedback to actively entering into a feedback dialogue with their language 
teachers: screencasts were used not only by the teachers to provide audio and visual 
feedback to students on their written work, but also by the students themselves to 
comment in depth on the feedback they had received. Participants in the case study 
were surveyed at the end of the semester, and we will report on the survey findings 
as well as discuss the limitations and implications of the case study. The paper will 
reflect on the potential role of technology in providing feedback, the effectiveness 
of elicitation feedback in the context of this case study and the students’ perception 
of the usefulness of creating their own screencasts in response to the feedback they 
have received. 

Keywords: feedback, screencasts, computer-mediated communication, CMC, 
student engagement. 

1. Introduction 

In 2005 the Higher Education Funding Council for England (HEFCE) launched 
the now annual National Student Survey (NSS) to gauge the level of overall 
satisfaction amongst final year students regarding their degree courses in the UK. 
The survey questions cover various aspects of the students’ university experience, 
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from the organisation and management of their study programmes and the teaching 
they experienced, to feedback on their assessments and availability and quality 
of learning resources. Whilst student satisfaction with assessment and feedback 
has risen since the start of the survey, last year’s figures suggest that it is still the 
category where, relatively speaking, students express least satisfaction regarding 
their university experience. 

In 2012 HEFCE itself produced guidelines for Higher Education Institutions aimed 
at increasing students’ engagement with the feedback they receive. 

If students continue to see feedback as the area of their degree experience that 
they are least satisfied with, the question arises as to what staff can do in order to 
improve the way(s) in which feedback is presented to the students. The following 
study report details the results of a case study where students moved from passively 
receiving feedback to actively entering into a feedback dialogue with their language 
teachers. 

2. Method 

2.1. Participants 

Our small scale study took place in the spring semester of the academic session 
2014/2015 and involved two distinct groups of students from the School of 
Cultures, Languages and Area Studies at the University of Nottingham: one 
second-year group studying German as a degree subject consisting of 10 students 
(group 1), and one mixed-year group, consisting of 12 students, studying German 
as a subsidiary module alongside their main degree course through the institution- 
wide language programme (group 2). The language competence of the participants 
was approximately in line with level B2 (group 1) or B1 (group 2) of the European 
Framework of Reference for Languages. All students were undergraduate students 
at the time the study took place. 

2.2. Data collection 

In the first instance, both groups of students were given a formative written task: an 
essay (group 1) and a summary in German (group 2). Both teachers then provided 
the students with a screencast, using the freely available software screencast-o- 
matic 3 . In the case of group 1, the screencast showed the students’ piece of written 
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work and contained an audio recording of the teachers’ elicitation feedback, i.e. the 
audio feedback consisted of metalinguistic explanations and prompts to encourage 
the students to work out for themselves how to improve their work (e.g. Lyster & 
Ranta, 1997). This was done in the target language. In the case of group 2, the non- 
specialist group, the screencast was in English and it had also written elicitation 
comments as an additional feedback element. 

It is at this point in the feedback process that the innovative element of our study is 
found: after reworking their essays, the students themselves produced a screencast 
video, using the same software, in order to explain how they had incorporated the 
elicitation feedback into their second essay/summary submission. 

Finally, students were asked to fill in an online questionnaire created with 
surveymonkey 4 in order to gauge their perception on the feedback they had 
received, and how they evaluated its usefulness and the role technology played in 
both receiving and creating feedback. 

3. Discussion 

All students in both groups submitted the draft version of their written assignment 
and received a screencast with audio elicitation feedback. Out of a total number 
of 22 students, eight created a screencast themselves of their final version of 
the assignment. Roughly 40% of the total number of the participating students 
completed the questionnaire with the following results. 

The majority of the students had watched the video several times, 50% had watched 
it three times or more. All participants had then used the feedback to rework their 
essays accordingly. Open comments like the following suggest that students used 
the feedback to analyse and work on their linguistic weaknesses, not only for this 
specific assignment but also beyond: 

“I did use the feedback to identify my main areas of weakness and focus 
heavily on these aspects on revising for the exam, hopefully significantly 
improving my marks and the standard of my German”. 

We asked students to evaluate the following general statements about the activity 
(Table 1), using a five-point Likert scale (1 = Strongly disagree, 2 = Disagree, 3 = 
Neither disagree or agree, 4 = Agree, 5 = Strongly agree). 


4. https://www.surveymonkey.com/ 
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Table 1 . Likert-scale type questions of the final questionnaire 


Statement 

Average 

response 

I found the video feedback useful. 

4.63 

I found it easy to understand the feedback. 

4.63 

I think video feedback is more effective than written feedback. 

4.25 

I would have liked to receive written feedback in addition to the video feedback. 

3.38 

The video feedback helped me understand my mistakes. 

4.00 

I think this kind of feedback could help me improve my language skills. 

4.38 

I think it is important to actively work with the feedback you receive. 

4.63 

Making my own screencast explaining how I have used the feedback has 
increased my learning. 

3.50 


The results suggest that students perceived the exercise as very useful and beneficial 
to their learning experience, and that working actively with the feedback they had 
received helped them improve their language skills. 

Several open comments suggest that students perceive screencast feedback to 
be more personal and that it encourages students to work more actively with the 
feedback. However, students were divided over the idea of creating a screencast 
themselves, the average score of 3.50 as well as open comments show that some 
students found it useful, whereas others were not convinced that it had benefitted 
their learning process. 

Regarding the question of whether students would prefer the feedback to be in 
English or in the target language, 50% opted for the target language, 25% for 
English, and the remaining 25% did not express a preference. 

4. Conclusions 

Our aim in running this case study was to see if we could effect a deeper 
engagement of our students with the feedback they receive on written work. Our 
findings support the view that audio/video feedback is seen by the students as 
highly effective and more effective than written feedback alone. It is encouraging 
to see that the majority of the students surveyed, over 80%, watched the feedback 
video at least twice, half of them at least three times. We believe the difference 
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in student’s opinion about which language the feedback should be given in can 
be attributed to the students’ main study discipline - those studying German as a 
degree subject prefer the feedback to be in German, those studying German as a 
subsidiary prefer the language to be English. Our small scale study did not find 
that students are convinced about the learning benefits of creating a screencast and 
explaining their revised essays to their teacher. 
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